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C.S.P.A. Plans Galo Tenth 





Anniversary Convention 


HE Coxrumsia Scholastic Press 
yi Association will be ten years old 

when it holds its gala annivers- 
ary celebration at Columbia Univers- 
ity in the City of New York on 
March 8, 9 and 10. From early regis- 
trations it appears that more editors, 
staff members and faculty advisers 
than ever before will attend. There are 
more member publications than at any 
time during the association’s existence 
and there will probably be well over a 
thousand members by convention 
time. 

Director Joseph M. Murphy and his 
staff are planning to have a more im- 
pressive array of speakers than ever 
before and the convention luncheon at 
the Hotel Commodore, which will 
probably be broadcast over a nation- 
wide network, will be one never to 
be forgotten. 

Every delegate to a past convention 
and all former convention speakers are 
being invited to attend. There will 
be special dinners for winners of the 
coveted key awards at which time the 
new key awards for outstanding ser- 
vice in the school press field will be 
announced. A dinner will be held for 
C. S. P. A. state chairmen and other 
groups. 

A special award, in the form of a 
gold quill, will be awarded to publica- 
tions which have held membership 
since the association was organized in 
1925. 

New Publications To Be Issued 

Two new publications will be issued 
as a part of the celebration. They are 
an annotated bibliography of all pub- 
lications dealing directly or indirectly 
with school publication work, and a 
primer of school journalism. The 
former is being prepared by a com- 
mittee of faculty advisers, under the 
chairmanship of Charles P. Troxwell, 
and the latter is being written by 
Lambert Greenawalt. 

The Junior Fourth Estate will be- 


come active and chapters will be es- 
tablished in both senior and junior 
high schools. The plans are now com- 
plete and will be announced in the 
March issue of “The School Press Re- 
view.” 

The names of the prominent speak- 
ers at the convention will also be pub- 
lished in next month’s “Review,” 
which should be mailed out about 
March 1. 

Convention information, including 
registration blanks, the tentative pro- 
gram, railroad rates, hotel and thea- 
ter guide, etc., was mailed out on 
February 1. Any one not receiving 
this material should write to the C. S. 
P. A. immediately. 

The convention will open on 
March 8 at 1:30 in McMillin Thea- 
tre and afterward there will be sec- 
tional meetings and clinics. The “key 
dinner” will be held that evening. On 
March 9 there will be a general meet- 
ing in McMillin Theatre and the con- 
vention picture will be taken. In the 
afternoon another general meeting as 
well as sectional meetings will be held, 
and the Schools of Education dinner is 
scheduled for that evening. Saturday 
morning will be devoted to round 
table discussions led by student lead- 
ers. The convention will close with 
the luncheon at the Hotel Commo- 
dore. 

Register Before February 26 


Registration should be completed 
by February 26 so that delegates may 
receive tickets, badges, etc., before the 
convention. However, delegates may 
register later but they will have to 
call for their tickets at McMillin 


THE COVER 


An airplane view of the Columbia 
University Campus, the scene of the 
Tenth Annual Conyention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Association, March 
8, 9 and 10th this year. The airview 
was recently taken by Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc., of New York City. 


Theatre. 

The exhibit of school publications 
will be held as usual in the music 
room of John Jay Hall. There will 
be the special convention issue of the 
Columbia University Daily Spectator, 
edited entirely by delegates. This 
will be issued on March 10. 

New York City has many excellent 
hotels with rates to suit all purses. 
The leading hotels have placed adver- 
tisements in this issue of the “Re- 
view.” 


The C. S. P. A. has made arrange- 
ments for sightseeing tours which may 
be made at leisure moments during the 
convention. The Columbia Univers- 
ity Bookstore has also made arrange- 
ments to secure theatre tickets at re- 
duced rates. 


The junior high, elementary and 
teachers college sections have arranged 
special programs. 

Contest Results Ready by March 9 

The contest results will be released 
Friday morning, March 9 and will be 
published in morning papers on that 
day. Schools wishing to receive their 
ratings at this time may receive them 
by telegram night press rate collect, 
which is about one-sixth of the rate 
for a regular telegram. Any one de- 
siring this service may write to the 
C. S. P. A. office and state exactly 
what information is requested and the 
number of words wanted. 


Delegates wishing to receive experi- 
ence in writing as well as a little 
money may cover the contest and 
convention for their local newspapers. 
They should ask the city editor of a 
newspaper in their community and 
notify the C. S. P. A. on the registra- 
tion blank. Upon arrival at the con- 
vention these special press representa- 
tives will receive instructions as to the 
place of meeting where contest results 
and convention information may be 
obtained. 





Primer Of School Newspaper 


By LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


Chairman Board of Standards, C. S. P. A.; Author, “School 
Press Management and Style” (McGraw-Hill), etc. 


Technique 


HE manuscript of “The Primer 
1 of School Newspaper Tech- 

nique,” which is in press now, 
while you are reading this article, will 
be published in small format, pocket 
size, similar to the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press “Style Book.” It will be on 
sale at a very nominal price during 
the Annual Convention in New York 
City, marking the tenth anniversary 
of the C. S. P. A., March 8, 9, 10, 
1934. 

Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the Association, in requesting the 
writer of this article to prepare the 
booklet, expressed the hope that it 
would answer the prayer of the ad- 
viser as well as the student staff of 
the school publication: 

“At little cost, how can we obtain 
in compact form the introductory es- 
sentials of scholastic journalism tech- 
nique for ready and constant refer- 
Once on its feet in a technical 
sense, the staff can expand its study 
by using the larger texts in the field.” 

And so the work of preparing the 
official “Primer of School Newspaper 
Technique”, the first of its kind on 
the market, was begun last Fall. 

Although it has been written pri- 
marily from the slant of the school 
newspaper, many principles suggested 
in it can well be carried over by a 
thoughtful adviser into magazine 
work, 

The “Primer” cannot replace the 
textbooks, obviously, but it can serve 
well as an “introductory course”, and 
selected references for further study 
are appended to each unit in the text. 
You need not “go blind” any longer, 
if Old Nick Depression has prevented 
you from purchasing standard text- 
books. 

Besides it had to be written ulti- 
mately, because so many young edi- 
tors and new advisers turn up each 
year who inquire, after the annual 
contest, what some of the technical 
points in the score sheets are all about. 
The biggest purpose of the C. S. P. A. 
is educational in nature, and the of- 
ficers feel increasingly each year the 


ence? 


responsibility that is theirs for aid- 
ing the schools in the work of instruc- 
tion in the ever-growing field of the 
school press. We believe each new 
year finds us ready to offer more help 
of real value to our members. 

The success of the “Style Book” 
(fifth printing) already in its third 
revision, for which there is a steady 
demand all over the country, assures 
us that the “Primer” will be well re- 
ceived by “hungry” staffs. 

The painstaking work of compiling 
the little text was carried forward 
largely through the consistent, faith- 
ful assistance of Mr. Simon Hoch- 
berger, Eugene Field Scholar and as- 
sistant to the Dean of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri. 
He was formerly an editor-in-chief of 
The York-High Weekly, York, Penn. 

In conclusion, I quote Mr. Mur- 
phy’s Foreword to the “Primer”: 

“The intention of this Primer is not 
to present a complete outline of the 
principles of journalism. To do so 
would require a book many times 
the size of this pamphlet, since the 
expanding fundamentals of the art 
of journalism—even in its modified 
secondary school form—are numerous 
and often involved, 

“This little Primer has been written 
to let you review rapidly the outstand- 
ing and most important factors in the 
school press activity. Although it 
does not lay before you every bit of 
knowledge necessary for the produc- 
tion of a good newspaper, the Primer 
attempts to sketch briefly at least a 
minimum number of technical stand- 
ards that are most frequently required 
in the daily work of the student jour- 
nalist. 

“Do not read it, therefore, with the 
impression that it will be a magic se- 
same to the realm of the elite in stu- 
dent journalism. Do not search here 
for all the technicalities that you 
should already know. To make the 
best use of this pamphlet, consider it 
rather as a companion volume to the 
many good textbooks that already ex- 
ist. Learn from them the basic prin- 


ciples; then consult this booklet for 
the practical pointers that inevitably 
arise from actual experience. 


“The arrangement has been so de- 
signed that the booklet can be used 
in conjunction with the study of the 
Analytical Score Sheet of the Annual 
Contest. The first section, “Make-up 
and General Appearance”, for in- 
stance, coincides with the first division 
of the Contest Score Sheet, so that if 
you read the Score Sheet, compare it 
with your newspapers, and then read 
the first division of the Primer, you 
will undoubtedly have in hand mater- 
ials essential for improving that por- 
tion of your paper. The Primer, then, 
supplements and expands the Score 
Sheet, and thus can be made to save 
as a complete critical scale on which 
you can judge your own work. 

“If you are a faculty adviser, this 
Primer should be especially helpful in 
improving and guiding the efforts of 
your students. If you are a student, 
it should help you understand more 
fully the work you are mastering.” 


Send Your Publication To 
‘The School Press Review’ 


ACH member of the C. S. 

P. A. is supposed to send 

every issue of its publication 
to “The School Press Review”, so 
that the editors may look them 
over to learn what is happening in 
the school press world. Every pub- 
lication that comes into the office 
is examined for comment in “The 
Review”. 


Many newspapers and magazines 
do not reach us because they are 
incorrectly addressed. They should 
be sent to The Editor, “‘'The School 
Press Review”, 406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 
City. Check up to see if this is 
the address to which you are send- 
ing copies of your publication. 





The Case for 


Punctuation 


English Teacher Favors Retention of Conventional Rules 


for English in Journalism Practice 


There is a constant argument between 
newspaper men and teachers of English 
on the subject of punctuation. Journal- 
ists favor as little and as simple punctua- 
tion as possible whereas teachers demand 
adherence to the hard and fast rules. 

The editors of “The School Press Re- 
view have asked two prominent people 
in both fields to present their cases. The 
following article was written by Miss 
Janet G. Jordan, English teacher at Phil- 
adelphia Normal School, who is in favor 
of holding up the punctuation standards. 
In an early issue a newspaper man will 
tell his side of the story.—The Editors. 


By Janet G. JoRDAN 


MONG the mechanical tools of 

writing, punctuation has _ its 

relative value and relative im- 
portance. We must admit that rules 
have been evolved through the cen- 
turies as surviving conventions. They 
have the same fate of any convention 
and tend to harden into laws of the 
Medes and Persians for temperaments 
that lean toward slavish dependence 
on precedent. 


As a teacher, however, I feel re- 
sponsible for introducing students to 
the conventional rules of punctuation. 
The program is not heavy. There are 
comparatively few marks to learn. 
The rules may be stated briefly. They 
occupy but a few pages in our books 
on usage. If our students learn to 
think and make their own choices, 
they must also learn to use the tools of 
writing intelligently. No one can make 
an intelligent use of a tool that he does 
not possess nor can any one force 
another to be intelligent. It is then 
the office of a teacher to supply the 
tool, seek to train for an intelligent 
use of it, and to inspire the writer to 
independent choices. If argument 
arises, the writer should be able to 
defend his practice on the basis of 
common sense which is always a neces- 
sary factor in applying any mechan- 
ical device. As I understand the sit- 
uation, punctuation has been invented 
to aid the eye of the reader to speedy 
comprehension of thought. A good 
general guide might be to revise with 
this idea in mind. 


In “The Atlantic Monthly” for De- 
cember, 1933, Lord Dunsany has an 
article entitled “Building a Sentence”. 
He discusses freely the matter of 
punctuation as a tool of writing. He 
speaks from the author’s experience, 
however, his suggestions are valuable 
to teachers. He says of punctuation 
as a tool, “It is a thing that every 
worker must have ready to hand.” 
Again, “Rules, that are such valua- 
ble guides to us, can be, when they are 
silly ones, more harmfully obstructive 
than any living human man can be.” 
He writes, “against the tyranny of 
rules.” An illustration is given of 
a sentence of nineteen words that 
might have a comma after every word 
in the sentence and every comma 
could be justified by rule. It appears 
to me that this is a time for common 
sense to dictate an intelligent compro- 
mise. A wholesale condemnation of 
the rules does not help to solve the 
problem. Blissful ignorance has noth- 
ing to contribute. No rule can be 
fool proof. Shakespeare says, “Virtue 
itself turns vice being misapplied.” 


We may not forget the printers 
and publishers. They have a part in 
the argument. I have had no expe- 
rience as a printer, and I realize that 
in imagination I must put myself in 
his place. I agree with the printer 
that simplification of rules is desirable, 
that unnecessary marks should be 
eliminated, that over-punctuation is 
an evil, however, I believe that the 
author has the first right to punctu- 
ate his writing. If he can defend his 
practice on the basis of precedent and 
intelligent manipulation of conven- 
tions, his decision must be final. As 
a court of last resort, rules are helpful. 
Teachers, printers, and publishers may 
not be either dictators or mentors. 


“The ‘E’ Weekly”, Englewood 
High School, Chicago, has been 
changed to tabloid form, due to a de- 
¢rease in subscriptions. 


C. S. P. A. Convention 
Committees Announced 


EVERAL committees have been 
S announced by Joseph M. Mur- 

phy, Director, to assist with the 
Tenth Annual Contest and Conven- 
tion of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

Lambert A. Greenawalt has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Standards and Judging, while 
Charles F. Troxell is President of the 
C. S. P. A. Advisers Association. 
Vice-Presidents are Rowena Harvey 
and Lambert Greenawalt and Ger- 
trude L. Turner is Secretary-Treasurer. 

The chairmen of the various groups 
are: Senior High Schools, Lambert 
Greenawalt; Junior High Schools, 
Spencer B. Ames; Elementary Schools, 
Raymond S. Michael; Schools of Edu- 
cation, Elizabeth Rosengarten; Mime- 
ographed Publications, Earl C. Whit- 
beck; Military Schools, L. J. Query. 
Charles F. Troxell is Chairman of the 
State Chairmen Committee. 

Mr. Ames has appointed five people 
to serve with him on the Junior High 
School Committee. They are: Doro- 
thy L. Shapleigh, Secretary; Sarah C. 
Christie, Nan Belle Helm, Louise 
Peeke, Helena Patterson. Thomas A. 
Robinson and DeWitt D. Wise. 

Mary Fisher of Gregory School, 
Trenton, N. J., is Chairman of the 
Style and Hand Book Committee for 
Elementary School Newspapers and 
Floyd G. Hoek, Longfellow School, 
Teaneck, N. J., is chairman of the 
Magazine Section. 


Fayette County |. P A. 


ITH approximately 125 del- 

egates and faculty advisers 

in attendance the 
meeting of the newly organized Fay- 
ette County Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation met at Montgomery, W. Va., 
on December 9, under the auspices of 
New River State College. C. C. 
Harvey, adviser of ““The Siren”, Mont- 
gomery (W. Va.) High School, was 
elected president. Monthly meetings 
will be held throughout the year. 


initial 


An eight-page paper, four pages of 
which were rotogravure, was issued 
by the “English High News”, English 
High School, Lynn, Mass., as a 
Thanksgiving number. 
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The Editor Writes 


‘ GAIN the C. S. P. A. is preparing to welcome more 





than fifteen hundred editors, staff members and 

faculty advisers to the campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity, where the Tenth Anniversary Convention of the 
Association will be held on March 8, 9 and 10. 

We have grown rapidly during our first ten years of 
existence. In 1925 we started with only 179 members, 
most of whom still belong to the Association. Today 
the office staff is registering the eight hundredth member 
and there are many more applications which are being 
considered, not including those which will come in before 
the final entry date for the contest. 

Delegates can expect a better convention than ever 
before. There will be meetings of special interest for 
every one who attends and there will likewise be consider- 
able entertainment. We have abandoned the Varsity Show 
this year and have reduced the registration fee in order 
that more may attend, and at the same time are planning 
an extraordinary banquet in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore. 

Faculty advisers are always questioning the value to 
be obtained from attending a press convention. This year 
we will have special meetings on every different phase of 
school publication work. The difficulties of financing a 
school paper or magazine will be covered adequately and 
various problems will be considered. The editorial depart- 
ment will come in for a large share of activity. 

The depression is not the only difficulty to be sur- 
mounted by the business staffs. Some times the principal 


of a school prohibits advertising making the financing of 
(Continued on page 16) 


Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.—Grorce WASHINGTON. 


A Just Criticism of the 
School Press 


In the January issue of “The School Press Review,” 
Raymond Nelson of the staff of ‘The Philadelphia In- 
quirer” made some criticisms of school press work, all of 
which, in the editor’s opinion, were constructive. How- 
ever, it appears that Mr. Nelson thinks, as most news- 
paper men do, that school newspapers and magazines at- 
tempt to turn out finished journalists or at least that 
student editors regard themselves as prepared for a position 
on a daily newspaper. 

The C. S. P. A., while it has always emphasized that 
school publication work is merely fun for the staff as well 
as an outlet for creative writing, feels that this criticism is 
justified. We can recall cases where staff members of 
school publications have applied for jobs on small dailies, 
totally unaware of the fact that years of college prepara- 
tion are prerequisites for journalism. 

The principle value to be obtained from association 
with a school publication is the learning of how to appre- 
ciate the modern newspaper. Few people know how to 
read a newspaper intelligently and at the same time to 
know what is behind it. 


Why faculty advisers and teachers of journalism in 
secondary schools allow their students to retain these false 
ideas of newspaper and magazine work is difficult to un- 
derstand, especially when it leads to criticism on the part 
of the professional journalists. 


For A Better ‘Review 


Last October we presented to our readers a new and 
improved “School Press Review.” Now we are offering 
some more improvements. 


You will find a page of editorials on current hap- 
penings in the school press field. We are also adding a 
page of letters to the editor which will answer questions 
that are vital to many of our readers. 

There is a new plan of make-up to give a more 
attractive publication. We have abandoned our policy 
against advertising and hope that many school publications 
follow our lead. 


In this issue you will find advertisements from New 
York’s leading hotels, which are offering attractive rates 
for delegates. These hotels have been selected by the 
C. S. P. A. as the best places to stay during the Conven- 
tion, so that delegates may be aided in making their selec- 
tions. 


We always like to hear comments from the readers 
of “The Review” and suggestions will be greatly appre- 
ciated. We are always glad to print any interesting arti- 
cles on staff projects, ad campaigns, etc., written by our 
members. 
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The Poetry Page 
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SEA GULLS 
Out of the sky 
Circling—ever circling— 
Swooping upon thy hapless victim, 
Calling—calling— 
Dost thou never rest? 
Calling—calling— 
Is it thy mate thou art seeking? 
Down—down, cleaving the air, 
Skimming the water with thy bill, 
What storms hast thou seen? 
What strange scenes hast thou wit- 
nessed? 

Wild, untamed child, 
True child of the sea, 
Dost thou never tire? 

Sara RaLsTON YOUNG, 735. 


Written in the modern manner, and 
dedicated to that 
breeze which flows in a steady, invig- 


glorious summer 


orating stream from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is 


NIGHT 
Nancy MarsH 
Night, with your starry skies 
Your silver crescent moon, .. . 
You are so much more wonderful 
Than any blazing noon. 
Night, with your wind-blown waves 
That break in snarling foam... 
‘Tis then I most enjoy 
The fireside of home. 
Night, with your silent hills, 
Your calm but icy glory... 
You have seen eons of time: 
Tell me now your story! 
“Earthling, this is my tale: 
I pray you, listen well. 
God made my sky, my hills .. . 
To him your praises tell.” 


CURSES! 
As a rule my book reports 
Are worth a good plus one, 


But when I give them orally 
A four is all I’ve done. 


When I stand before the class 
And see that sea of faces, 

Instead of being there to talk 
I feel like going places. 


I blush and stammer and forget 
Everything I’ve said: 

When I stutter, some one laughs, 
And then my ears turn red. 


My knees play all the latest songs 
When they knock together; 

And all the teacher does is frown— 
For me it’s stormy weather. 


Oh! if I’m heir to millions 
When I am twenty-four, 
I'll build a school where there’s a rule: 
No “orals” any more! 
EVERETT FERNANDEZ, 735. 


Noteworthy for having won sec- 
ond prize in a recent Texas poetry 
contest (sponsored by the Texas 
Press Association) is 


TO THE NEW YEAR 


Now a year is starting again 

Since two-faced Janus’ course last 
ran 

Through the chill cold days, 

Damp with ocean’s dismal haze. 

But soon the spring will drive away 

Memory of the north wind’s play, 

And the summer’s pleasant heat 

Will feel swell to our frozen feet. 


STANLEY FisHeEr, 734. 





By the Staff of “The Purple Quill,” 
Ball High School, Galveston, Texas 





I LOVE THE WIND 


I love the wind 
Something in the wind kindles in me 
A mingling 
Of joy happiness and sorrow. 
While it makes me lonesome 
I am restless yet I am calm 
I am confident I dread not tomorrow. 
The wind 
It is to me what nothing else is; 
In the wind I am powerful immense 
superb 
And yet I am little mean and insig- 
nificant; 
I may be mad but I am glad 
For the wind is my friend 
And I love it. 
It loves me too 
I know 
For it tells ms secrets I cannot relate, 
It sings me songs I cannot translate 
But I understand 
And yet I don’t understand just why 
I love the wind. 
SaRA RALSTON YOUNG, 735. 

Since a truly representative col- 
lection of student verse should in- 
clude some of the humor and nonsense 
that are a spontaneous and delightful 
part of school life, the staff selected 
three amusing bits for this page: 


LITTLE TRAGEDY 


There once was a radio fan 
Who smoked on a gasoline can, 
Some forty odd stations 
Called up his relations, 
To say they had picked up poor Dan. 
Mary ELIZABETH MATZKE, 737. 





Circulation 


IRCULATION, what is it?” 

I was speaking to a group 

of alumni who had dropped 
into The Lincoln News Office from 
college just prior to the closing of the 
Tacoma schools for the holidays. 

“It’s that elusive something a school 
paper is always after but never getting 
quite enough of,” answered one of 
them, an ex-business manager of The 
Lincoln News. 

He was right in at least two re- 
spects, if rather indefinite in calling it 
a “something”. Certainly it is al- 
ways sought and, for most business 
staffs, hard to get in the proper pro- 
portions. 

Now, why should it be difficult 
to get subscribers to a worthy 
school publication? The answer is 
that too many expect the publication 
Every worthy cause 
, Even the 


to sell itself. 
must be sold these days. 
Junior Red Cross must be sold to 
the askance-eyed public of these de- 
pression times. Doubters are referred 
to almost any school principal. 

Subscriptions to the school paper 
are no different from any of the rest 
of the school enterprises, curricular 
or extra-curricular. Do what good 
the paper will, fill all the needs it 
may, and you will have a surprisingly 
few who will volunteer subscriptions 
without organized sales effort. 

Just how well the organization for 
this sales effort is done is usually re- 
flected in the per cent of the school 
population taking the paper. The 
Lincoln News, however, has recog- 
nized for the last few years that a 
certain per cent of the population at 
Lincoln High School in Tacoma could 
not be sold purely because of an ina- 
bility to buy. A fairly accurate check 
on this through the words “not em- 
ployed”, or a blank space opposite the 
parent’s name on the school registra- 
tion cards made it a necessary consid- 
eration. Thus we come readily to 
the reason why the paper must be 
sold. It is that practically every stu- 
dent must weigh his pennies these 
days. And when he is approached for 
a subscription to the school paper he 
must consider its values along with 


his other necessities. 


Homer A. Post 


Preparation for this task is, then, 
paramount in the matter of its suc- 
That is why the 


Lincoln High “alumni” were asked 


cessful completion. 


the question about circulation. It 
was very much in the minds of those 
with The 
just before Christmas, six 
ahead of the new semester when the 
paper must be sold again to the stu- 
dent body. 

Just how we shall approach the stu- 
dent body next semester is a matter 
which has been in the minds of staff 
heads of The Lincoln News for sev- 
eral weeks. And this just as we have 
closed one successful drive! 


associated Lincoln News 


weeks 


This forethought is probably what 
will make the next drive a success. 
Selling circulation is exactly the same 
as selling advertising. The solicitor 
will get the same results to the simple 
unamplified question, “Want to sub- 
scribe to the Scrip and Plume”? as 
the ad salesman does to “Want to buy 
an ad in the Scrip and Plume?” 

Ninety per cent of the answers to 
such qucstions is an emphatic, “No,” 
with a view of the back of the solic- 
ited presented immediately. Circula- 
tion solicitors can no more sell sub- 
scription that way than ad solicitors 
can sell space with nothing in it. They 


By Homer A. Posr 
Business and Editorial Adviser 
“The Lincoln News” 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash. 


must sell ideas, ideas which will make 
the prospect realize he is getting his 
money’s worth. 

Appeals to the loyalty of the stu- 
dent body will bring only those sub- 
scribers who are active in the support 
of any school enterprise, a far too 
great minority in most every school. 
There are too many who think, “Oh, 
well, there’ll always be plenty for the 
football team,” or “The class play 
does not need me.” If not these, then 
there is the timid or the plain lazy 
student who must be aroused. It is 
the problem of awakening this group 
that the business staff of the paper 
faces. And, incidentally, in selling 
the paper to them, the staff members 
are selling the school with its entire 
program. 

One of the best selling talks made 
to Lincoln High incoming sophomore 
students last semester was given by a 
football player who pointed out a 
husky boy and asked, “How much fun 
are you going to have in your three 
years here?” He then proceeded to 
show the entire group that it was the 
duty of each one of them to them- 
selves to get into the activities of 
Lincoln High School and avoid the 
tragedy of the reflection so often true 
of the high school senior, “Oh why 
didn’t I get into things sooner? Here 
I am a senior and just beginning to 
appreciate the place.” 

The big sophomore boy saw the 
point and was out for the football 
team the next night. And further- 
more the solicitor sold seventy-five 
per cent of that room of sophomores 
the paper on the point that the paper 
would give them the knowledge of 
school affairs they needed in order 
to know how and in just what activ- 
ity to take part. That was intelligent 
selling. 

Other real selling points which may 
be made by the solicitor follow: 

1. Paper keeps up morale of the 
school in times of stress by its un- 
failing loyalty to every school enter- 
prise. 

2. Keep school’s activities for stu- 
dents by promoting them. 

3. Gives needed information about 
courses of study and other important 

(Continued on page 13) 





The Story of the C.D.S.P.A. 


Capital District Scholastic Press Association in its 
Third Year of Progressive Activity 


HE Capital District Scholastic 

Press Association began its 

third year of existence in Sep- 
tember, 1933, with a membership of 
representative school publications in 
this district. 

The Annual Convention was held at 
the Livingston Junior High School in 
Albany, N. Y., on the first Saturday 
in October, with an attendance of ap- 
proximately 500 people, representing 
nearly 50 schools. Interest and enthus- 
iasm were keen at the Convention 
despite the common maladies of fi- 
nance and circulation. Many schools 
in this district have had to suspend, 
temporarily, we hope, the publication 
of a school paper or magazine, due to 
the impossibility of raising the neces- 
sary money. 

The Capital District Scholastic 
Press Association has, this year, at- 
tempted to continue some of its es- 
tablished customs, and, at the same 
time, inaugurate some new ones. 

The School News Service (known 
to the members as the SNS) begun 
last year, has proved popular and valu- 
able. The Service is a clearing house 
for news of the Capital District 
schools. The news is collected from 
the school papers by the SNS Editor, 
reorganized into an SNS Clip sheet 
and sent out to all the members for 
use in their publications. Some mem- 
bers use the SNS as a column; others 
use it as news brief fillers, others use 
it as ‘feature’ material. SNS editors 
for this year is Benjamin Paley of 
Livingston Junior High School in 
Albany. 

The School News Service this year, 


has taken on a new means of publicity, 
and it bids fair to be as popular with 
members and friends as the SNS Clip 


Sheet. We refer to the radio broad- 
casts. Through the facilities of sta- 
tion WGY in Schenectady we have 
been given the opportunity of broad- 
casting programs of school publication 
activities. The first of these programs 
was presented by the staff of the Ora- 
cle, publication of Rensselaer High 
School. The program was given on 
December 20. The next program 
will be offered in the near future by 


the staff of The Cue, publication of 
the Albany Academy. The programs 
are approved by the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Principal of the 
school giving the program, by the 
President of the C. D. S. P. A., and, 
finally, by the staff of WGY. 
Through these programs we see an 
excellent opportunity of presenting to 
the general public some idea of the 
activity and value of the school pub- 
lication work. 


On December 15 the C. D. S. P. A. 
sponsored a dance in the gymnasium 
of the Albany High School. The 
publication advisers in Albany are 
now working on a card party to be 
given the night of February 2. 


The Spring Convention will be held 
in Schenectady, Saturday, February 
24. At that meeting it is hoped to 
have as speakers Frederick Snyder, 
journalist, and Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. Extensive plans will 
be completed at that meeting for the 
attendance of delegates from the Cap- 
ital District at the March Convention 
of the C. §. P. A. Watch for us at 
that meeting! 


Officers of the C. D. S. P. A. for 
this year are as follows: 

President, Ruth G. Green, Hackett 
Junior High School, Albany. 

Vice-President, Foster Brown, Coey- 
mans High School, Coeymans. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Boy- 
lan, Rensselaer High School, Rensse- 
laer. 


Executive Committee: Burnham 
Colby, Vocational High School, Sche- 
nectady; Dorothy Conte, Ballston Spa 
Junior High School, Ballston Spa; 
Helen Q. Lathers, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown; Elizabeth Buck- 
ley, Troy High School, Troy; Grace 
Kay, Livingston Junior High School, 
Albany; Ethel Somers, Hudson High 
School, Hudson. 


Advisory Board: Chairman, Kath- 
erine Wheeling, Milne High School, 
Albany; Secretary, Miriam Gorthey, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Am- 
sterdam. 


By Rutu G. GREEN, 
President of the C. D. S. P. A. 


Members of the C. D. S. P. A. to 
date for the year 1933-1934 are as 
follows: 

Coeymans, Athens, Castleton, Cha- 
tham, Albany Boys Academy, Albany 
Girls Academy, Hudson, Johnstown, 
Industrial High, Albany; Hackett 
Junior High, Albany, Livingston Ju- 
nior High, Albany; Albany High 
School, Milne High, Albany; Voca- 
tional High, Schenectady; McKinley 
Intermediate, Schenectady; Washing- 
ton Irving Intermediate, Schenectady; 
Draper High, Schenectady; Berlin 
Roosevelt Junior High, Amsterdam; 
Lynch Senior High, Amsterdam; Rens- 
salaer, Ravena. Individual (non-vot- 
ing) members are L. M. Woodworth, 
Schenectady, E. G. McCarthy and C. 
E, Dunigan, Industrial High, Albany 
and Honorary Member, Nathan Hale 
Junior High, New Britain, Conn. 


‘Breaking Into Print’ 


By F. Fraser Bonp 
Reviewed by Paut Winter, Jr. 


REAKING Into Print” con- 

tains a rather complete sur- 

vey of the chief types of 
writing which a reporter has to face 
on the modern newspaper. It is im- 
possible, of course, to learn to write 
a news story or any other kind of a 
story by reading a book, but this is 
the nearest approach to it that I have 
seen, Writing can only be mastered 
by practice, so do not expect to read 
this book and expect to be ready to 
fill a reporter’s position. 

There are many excellent examples 
of every common form of newspaper 
writing, taken from the metropoli- 
tan press, that are helpful. While 
this book might possibly be a little 
too far advanced for the school editor 
or staff member, there are no doubt 
many helpful lessons to be learned. 

At the end of each chapter there 
are questions and assignments, making 
this book fit for classroom use. “Break- 
ing Into Print” insists on practicality 
as well as theory. It applies definite 
principles to all types of writing for 
publication. 





Appearances Certainly 
Do Count (First Installment) 


we were told in child- 
should not be judged by 


OOKS, 

hood, 

their covers. 

Perhaps they should not be, but 
they are. 

People and things 

are judged by ap- 

They are 

judged instantly— 


pearances. 


favorably or other- 
wise. 
Such 


may be 


judgments 
erroneous 
and only  tempo- 
rary; but first im- 
pressions are tena- 
cious. 


To make 


orable first impres- 


Joun E. ALLEN, a fav- 


Editor, 


The Linotype 


News sion, a 


newspaper 

must be attractive physically. For 

the dress of a paper — its physical 

makeup—is seen, and liked or disliked, 

before its contents can be appreciated. 
While good looks can- 


not make the contents of 


Editors Note: While space limitations 
prohibit the illustrating of the many 
points discussed in this article, Mr. Allen, 
who for several years has been run- 
ning a series of articles in the Linotype 
News on newspaper makeup, with scores 
of illustrations, will be glad to send 
copies of all available back numbers, 
at 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ink also can be employed at a compar- 
atively slight increase in cost. 


As most school publications are 
run direct from type or slugs, certain 
type faces excellent in themselves but 
that cannot be used to advantage by 
large dailies might well be used by 
school publications, particularly those 
in the form of magazines. 


dailies 


Large 
cannot very well use such faces, 
because of the tremendous 
the faces are subjected to by stereo- 
typing processes—a pressure that of- 
ten breaks fine 


pressure 


down the lines of 


Linotype Excelsior Achieving World Wide Popularity 





a poorly written and ed- 
ited 


ing, they can 


Aladdin's Lamp in 
— 


newspaper interest- 


make a 
well- 
edited paper more attrac- 
than it 
without them. 


well-written and 


tive would be 


The editor of a school 
newspaper working with 


skilled 
well-equipped 


craftsmen in a 
printing 
plant has an opportunity 
to turn out a good-look- 
ing newspaper—a paper 
more attractive in ap- 
than 
large newspaper 


pearance many a above 
of gen- 


skilled 


workers in a modern newspaper plant. 


eral circulation produced by 


As most school newspapers have 
comparatively small circulations, pa- 
per costs form a comparatively small 
part of the expense of production, and 
paper stock of a quality considerably 
higher than ordinary newsprint can 
be used without running up the cost 


very much. And a better grade of 


oosheai inns 
Aetad by Cate oroae 


The top half of 
iwo high columns—columns one and eight—and the two banner 
and the 
the head at the 

column eight causes those 


The Linotype News 


=Profit Is Essential to Progress EE 


: "eran Lame Ova Yds as ae #1 Net ne! Copetel ‘Linotype Set Papers 


We Meets AH Pree wnt 
es ~ 


Their Costs” 


an unusual front page from The Linotype 


other below the nameplate. The white 


top of column one 


space 


such faces—and because of the use of 
high-speed presses and the kind of pa- 
per and ink used. 


Makeup and Presswork Is Accomplished 
More Leisurely 


School newspapers usually can be 
made up with less speed than that de- 
manded for large dailies, and more 


time, comparatively, can be devoted 


Code Studies Demonstrete Need tor 

Sweep Field a Texas §— Community of Interest, ond Em 

phovize Necessity of Printers 
ond Publishers “Knowing 


News 


to the right of 
and to the left of the head at the top of 


heads to stand out prominently. 


By JoHN ALLEN 
Editor of The Linotype News 


to the printing of them. So the make- 
up editor of the school paper has a 
better chance to check up on the de- 
tails of makeup, and the pressmen 
have a better chance to give the pa- 
per proper makeready on the press, 
and enough time, usually, to do their 
running carefully. 

The editor of the average large dai- 
ly has no such mechanical advantages. 
He is faced with several definite limi- 
start—coarse-fi- 
half- 


stereotyping pres- 


tations at the very 
bered 


tones, 


newsprint, cCoarse-screen 
“soupy” ink, 
sure, high-speed presses with rubber 
rollers—and speed and more speed all 


along the line! 


But the editor of the school news- 
paper does face some problems in com- 
mon with the editor of a large daily. 

Each has narrow 
inches, 


comparatively 
(usually about two 
or twelve picas wide) and each must 
watch his unit count if he 
lines of his heads to fit 


columns 
wants the 


as they should. 


More Than 20 Each faces the impor- 
Newspapers New 
Using Excelsior 


1 fon acorn lection — the 


tant task of head-face se- 
kind of 
faces that will give ade- 
with at- 


quate display 


tractiveness and_legibil- 
ity, and at the same 
time afford a good work- 
ing unit count. 
It follows, of course, 
that the 

face in a given series the 

fewer units it will afford 

to the line — and that 

Notice the the fewer the 
below twelve or thirteen 

line, say — the 
satisfactory 


larger a type 


units — 


to the 


harder it is to write 


heads. 


Capitals and Lower Case Are Easier to 
Read Than Capitals 


Lines set in capitals and lower-case 
usually are easier to read than lines 
set entirely in capitals. This does not 
mean, of course, capi- 
tals and lower-case of a face of infe- 
rior design are more legible than lines 


that lines in 


(Continued on page 11) 





The Value of Regiona 
Press Associations 


O agency has contributed 
more directly to the progres- 
sively standard of 

school publications than the press as- 


It affords a comparative 


rising 


sociation. 


criterion; it gives critical service and 


concrete suggestion; it provides stim- 
ulus for increased effort and arouses 
enthusiasm. 

More than 1200 advisers and staff 
members of school publications at- 
tended the C. S. P. A. convention last 
March. This was a splendid gather- 
ing, worthy of the enthusiastic com- 
mendation it received. Especially no- 
table does it become when it is rea- 
lized that these delegates traveled 
hundreds of miles to get there, and 
that, in a bank holiday. 

To literally thousands concerned 
with the problems of publication pro- 
duction, these factors of time and 
space were not to be surmounted, 
even by modern transportation facil- 
ities. What, then, of these who must 
still carry on? Are they to be de- 
prived of the advantages of such an 
experience? 

Argument is proferred that they 
have detailed accounts of meetings, 
lectures, and general activities. To be 
sure, but is not perhaps the greatest 
value of press association member- 
ship the joy of contact, the thrill of 
meeting others who share your inter- 
ests? Comparison of achievement, 
the knowledge that one does not work 
alone, these are precious substance of 
such membership. 

The local association is an effort 
to answer this very human need. It 
is by no means the complete answer, 
but it has advantages—all of them the 
result of its major asset, proximity. 
First, the problem of expense is re- 
duced, thus a greater delegation from 
the same field is possible. Similar 
local problems can be more directly 
treated; meetings can be more fre- 
quent, and more continued personal 
contact is possible. 

Those annual trips to New York 
are undoubtedly thrilling and have 
real educational value, but they must 
remain only a dream to many. The 
question of distance is largely over- 


DorotHy L. SHAPLEIGH 


come by the local meeting and the 
length of the conference reduces the 
problem. Since school publications are, 
at least ostensibly, the activity of stu- 
dents, it is they who need the assist- 
ance, whose pride and interest must 
be quickened, who need the encour- 
agement. While the report of one 
or two enthusiastic members, filled 
with the delight of “having been”, 
is a boon to the staff, how much more 
effective when all or many can share 
the experience directly. 

Localities offer special problems. 
While most of these are general in na- 
ture, certain local prejudices seem to 
Where the publication idea 
is less developed, the obstacles are 
more numerous. The question may be 
one of finance or of administration. 
At any rate, if two or three members 
from the same district attack the prob- 
lem, it can be resolved. Local asso- 
ciations, too, arouse the interest of 
their own administrators and state 
department more readily than an out- 
side agency. As the group progresses, 
the support of the authorities increas- 
es. The support of a single principal 
serves as stimulus to a dozen others 
in his vicinity. 


exist. 


No challenge is so forceful as the 


By DorotHy Letitia SHAPLEIGH 
Secretary of the Junior High Schoo. 
Executive Committee of the C. S. 
P. A. and President of the Connecti- 
cut Scholastic Press Association. 


second person pronoun used directly. 
This can be done more readily in a 
small organization than in a large one. 
Individual leaders, achievements and 
problems can be treated definitely. 
These — my neighbors! There is more 
in that phrase than appears on the sur- 
face. It suggests a community of 
ideas, purposes and needs not to be 
found abroad. 
hands is of more value than of hearts; 
at least it beggars the idea of intan- 
gibility. 

Naturally, more frequent meetings 
can be held by a small association. Not 
often enough to be tedious or a strain, 
but of sufficient frequency to keep 
activities in mind that is the goal. 
Most of these small groups hold ses- 
sions twice yearly. With advance pub- 
licity, clipsheet service and the like, 
no long interim of silence devoid of 
inspiration elapses; there is less need 
of manufacturing enthusiasm out of 
fabric that is often pretty thin. Con- 
tinued and frequent contact in the 
local group serves to keep burning 
that spark of interest that flickers 
under the breeze of routine; prox- 
imity insures the continuation of con- 
tact that peters out across the miles. 

Not for a moment is the local as- 
sociation to be considered the sum- 
mum bonum of publications, advis- 
ers and staffs. It needs the weight of 
carried by a coordinated 
body of such groups. It needs the wider 
vision and rich experience of the par- 
ent organization. A _ national group 
can achieve ends that no local body 
could reach. Working individually 
these local press associations, however, 
can make a definite contribution to 
each other and toward the larger 
group, working for the same object- 
achieve 


Sometimes a union of 


influence 


ives; together they can 
greatly. 


“The High School Record”, Rah- 
way (N. J.) High School, now is 
published as a page in “The Rahway 
Record”, semi- weekly community 
newspaper. “The Echo”, South Port- 
land (Me.) High School, also has a 
weekly page in the local newspaper. 





‘Chance’ 


OE BURKE sat up in bed. For 
three days after an automobile ac- 
cident he had lain partly uncon- 

scious in the Gordon Memorial Hos- 
pital. Feeling more alive now, he 
rubbed his jaw reflectively and no- 
ticed that he could not move it, for 
it seemed to be enclosed in a plas- 
ter cast. Then he sighted a young 
doctor in the corner of the room 
bending over some medicines. The 
doctor, seeing that his patient was 
awake, walked over to the bedside. 

“Well,” he said, “you sure had an 
awful crackup. It is queer that al- 
though your jaw was broken in three 
places, no other part of you was injur- 
ed. That jaw is going to be mighty 
weak from now on and you'll have 
to take good care of it.” With that 
the doctor left. 

A number of mingled thoughts 
ran through Joe Burke’s mind. He 
was a young acrobat just beginning 
to gain fame with his trick of sliding 
down a cable by means of a short rope 
and pulley, holding on to the rope 
with his teeth. This mishap, he re- 
minded himself bitterly, would mean 
the end of his career. Then he would 
have cried out if he could as another 
more terrifying thought struck him. 
His motherless son, a little boy of two 
whom he kept in an expensive home 
for children; he had only enough 
funds to keep the boy there another 
year. What would become of him? 
Thus he sank back exhausted and 
went to sleep tortured by his thoughts. 

The year following his recovery was 
indeed a hard one for Joe Burke. He 
had made his way around the coun- 
try by panhandling. Now as_ he 
walked along, he rubbed the stubble 
of his chin in a sort of worried man- 
ner. For days he had been thinking 
of his boy. How to add to the rap- 
idly decreasing account he had set 
aside for keeping the child in the 
home was a problem which was fast 
becoming too deep for weary Joe. 
He looked up, and as he did so, he 
saw a sign on the front gate of a red 
brick house nearby. The sign read, 
“Man wanted for acrobatic work.” 
That had been his work before the 
accident. “What kind of acrobatics?” 
he wondered. He decided to try for 


10 


(A Short Story) 


the job. Straightening his coat and 
squaring his shoulders, he walked up 
the steps and rang the bell. In doing 
this he cut his hand on a piece of rusty 
tin hanging from the bell. No time to 
bother about that, for a dignified man 
was opening the door. He was dress- 
ed conservatively and gave one a gen- 
eral impression of trustworthiness and 
pleasantness. 

“Well?” he asked, “are you apply- 
ing for the job?” 

When answered in the affirmative, 
he asked Burke in. “First of all,” he 
commenced, “I want to tell you this 
job is no picnic. Five men have 
turned it down. Do you want me 
to continue?” 

“Yes,” replied Burke. 

“Very well,” said the man, “My 
name is Dan Northrup, and I repre- 
sent the Consolidated Rubber Co. 
This job is one to advertise our rub- 
ber. A steel cable is to be stretched 
across a river in the middle of Dorn- 
ville, the large city about five miles 
from here. About the cable is to be 
put a pulley with a small band of our 
strongest rubber attached to it. You 
are supposed to slide from one end of 
the cable to the other, holding the 
rubber between your teeth. But,” he 
continued, “here is where the hitch 
To each of your legs will 
be fastened a fifty-pound weight. The 
event is to take place next Saturday. 
Now consider it carefully before you 


comes in. 


make your decision.” 

Burke said delicately, “How much 
is the fee?” 

Northrup retorted, “Three hundred 
dollars a month for the rest of your 
life.” 

A dozen thoughts raced through 
Burke’s mind. Suppose the band 
should snap while he was in mid-air; 
then there was always his weak jaw 
to be considered; likewise, his son 
would be left destitute if Burke died. 
Finally, Burke made his decision. “‘I 
accept,” he said. 
though; If I die after making the feat 
successfully, does the money go to a 


“One thing else, 


relative?” 

“For a period of twenty-one years, 
yes,” said Northrup, “but after that, 
> 


> 
no. 


Burke replied. A 


“Agreed upon,” 


by 
EUGENE BARBALAT 
HENRY SNYDER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Jersey City, N. J. 


contract was drawn, the agreement 
signed, and everything was ready. 

Saturday of the next week dawned. 
At Dornville everything was prepared 
and Burke, clad in black tights and 
shirt, was mounting the ladder to the 
platform jutting out over the river. 
Ten thousand expectant eyes were 
watching him. Burke hadn’t felt 
just right for two days; now, his 
head was hot, his eyes were burning, 
his mouth felt dry, while his jaws 
ached. He put his foot on the last 
rung of the ladder and stepped on to 
the platform. After the weights were 
secured to his legs, the rubber was 
given to him to put on to his mouth. 
Then the spectators suddenly saw his 
jaws clamp on the rubber and his eyes 
With a mighty effort he 
swung himself off the platform. 
Slowly the body slid along the inclined 
plane. When the other side was 
reached, the officials had to lift the 
collapsed Burke on to the platform. 
He was rushed to the hospital, but 
he died there in spite of all that could 
be done for him. 

This ordinarily should be the end 
of this narrative, but there is more 
to be told. How Joe Burke found 
strength enough with his weak jaw 
to hang on to that rubber by his teeth, 
is another story. When he cut his 
hand on the piece of rusty tin, an in- 
fection was started, which, unknown 
to Burke, had developed into a case 
of lockjaw, that dreaded sickness that 
clamps the jaws together in a death 
grip. Maybe it was the hand of Prov- 
idence that had reached out'and made 
things work out the way they did but, 
at any rate, had Burke regained con- 
sciousness before he died, he would 
have been happy to know that he had 
not left his son entirely destitute. 


bulge. 


C.S.P.A. Board Meets 


HE first meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 
since 1929 was held in December at 
Columbia University, where plans for 
the 1934 Convention were made. The 
S. P. A. for the 


past ten years were reviewed. 


activities of the C. 





Appearances 
Certainly Do Count 


(Continued from page 8) 


entirely in capitals of a better face. 
But it does mean that, from childhood 
on, readers of English have become 
accustomed to reading ever so many 
more word-forms—in books, newspa- 
pers and correspondence—in capitals 
and lower-case than entirely in capi- 
tals, and thus recognize the forms of 
words in capitals and lower-case much 
more readily than when the forms are 
presented entirely in capitals. For we 
do read by word-forms, not letter by 
letter, as several tests have established. 
And as words entirely in capitals are 
all of the same general shape—paral- 
lelograms—they are harder to identify 
quickly than word forms in capitals 
and lower-case, with the marked dif- 
ferences of form brought about by 
various combinations of ascending and 
descending letters. 

As chapters would be needed to dis- 
cuss adequately each of many different 
phases of newspaper makeup, an article 
of this kind must 
sketchy at best. 

But I don’t want to fill it with 
vague generalities when the opportun- 
ity is afforded to present at least a 
few specific (and I hope helpful) sug- 
gestions to the editor of the school 
newspaper. 


necessarily be 


Some Newspaper Head Faces 

Some of the head faces that are 
most appropriate for school newspa- 
pers with comparatively narrow col- 
umns are those known as (or that 
are almost identical with but are call- 
ed by other names too numerous to 
list here) : 

Bodoni, Bodoni Italic, Bodoni Con- 
densed, Bodoni Bold, Bodoni Bold Ital- 
ic, Bodoni Bold Condensed, Poster Bo- 
doni, Poster Bodoni Italic. 

Caslon No. 3, Caslon No. 3 Italic, 
Caslon Bold Condensed. 

Century Bold, Century Bold Italic, 
Century Bold Condensed. 

Cloister, Cloister Italic, 
Bold Italic. 

Metroblack, No. 2, Metromedium 
No. 2, Metrolite No. 2, Metrothin 
No. 2. 

All or most of the faces in each 
group, especially when presented in 
capitals and lower-case and in sizes 
no larger than 36-point, afford a sat- 


Cloister 


isfactory letter count, and a diversity 
that renders unnecessary the mixing 
of one group with another—a com- 
mon mistake that often mars the ap- 
pearance of school papers as well as 
newspapers of general circulation. 
Newspaper Body Faces 

Among the most popular body 
faces: used by newspapers in general 
(and by many school newspapers) are 
lonic No. 5, Textype and Excels‘or. 
All of these faces are available in 
many different sizes, and in combina- 
tion with Italic or with Bold Face 
No. 2. 

School publications that tend more 
toward the magazine than the news- 
paper form might well consider the 
use of such faces as Baskerville, Cas- 
lon Oid Face, Cloister, Garamond, 
Granjon, Metro, Janson, Bodoni Book, 
Textype, Original Old Style, Scotch 
Roman. 

Spacing Is Important 

The spacing of body matter is im- 
portant. Do not use more space be- 
tween sentences than between words 
in sentences. Many printers and op- 
erators have been accustomed for years 
to putting a full em quad between 
sentences, or an en quad and a space- 
band. But careful typographers are 
agreed that one spaceband is enough. 
This helps materially to do away with 
unsightly holes or “rivers” of white 
in composition, and saves space. Tell 
your printers or operators that you 
must have spacing between 
words and sentences. 


close 


Spacing between lines—leading—is 
important, especially between lines of 
multiple-deck headings. If a story 
deserves several lines of heading, sure- 
ly the heading itself deserves suffi- 
cient leading to make the lines as 
Usually not 
less (and sometimes more) than four 
points of leading should be used be- 
tween the lines of headings. 

Old Style and Modern and Sanserif 
faces should not be mixed indiscrimi- 
nately. (Among the newspaper head 
faces named, those in the Bodoni and 
Century groups are Moderns; those in 
the Caslon and Cloister groups are 
Old Style, and those in the Metro 
group are Sanserifs. ) 

Occasional heads in italics can be 
made to brighten up a page. But do 
not use very many italic heads on a 
page. Italics were not designed to be 
used in masses. They usually can be 


easy as possible to read. 


used to advantage in heads over fea- 
ture stories, for heads in boxes, for 
over-lines with cuts, and also for leg- 
ends under cuts. But do not present 
more than a few consecutive lines in 
italics. They will be too hard to read. 
And the same applies to the body lines 
in bold face—do not present more 
than a few of them in any one group. 


Boxes Should Be Oblong 


Square news boxes or advertise- 
ments are unattractive. Oblongs are 
better. Newspapers 
themselves usually are oblong in shape. 
Square newspapers or magazines would 


be unattractive in appearance. Boxes 


and magazines 


should have ample shoulders of white 
space. The heads inside the boxes 
should be no wider than the body 
matter—they should not interrupt the 
shoulders of white space. <A_ well 
known American newspaper publisher 
has stated that he believes that a 
brief boxed item at the top of a front 
page has a better chance of being 
read by more people than the main 
story on the page. 

Column rules should start immedi- 
ately under running heads. There 
should be no breaks in the rules. 


The Front Page Is the Show Window 

The front page of the newspaper is 
the show window. Open as many as 
possible important stories there. Do 
not hesitate to “jump” stories—to con- 
tinue them on inside pages. If the 
stories are interesting, readers will fol- 
low the continuations. 

Rules and borders should be care- 
fully joined at the corners. Often 
otherwise - attractive layouts are 
spoiled by carelessly joined rules or 
borders. 

(Continued in the March Issue) 


Murphy Addresses 
Meetings 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
was principal speaker at the Journal- 
ism session of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Convention, which was held at New 


Orleans on December 22. Several 
other prominent journalists spoke. 

Mr. Murphy also addressed a meet- 
ing of the Delaware Chapter of the 
C. S. P. A., held at Wilmington High 
School on January 5. Miss Ethel V. 
Ward directed the meeting. 

















WELCOME -- DELEGATES 


to the 10th Annual Convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


7 Is again our pleasure to enter- 
tain the visiting delegates to 
New York . . . and we take this 
opportunity of assuring them of un- 
failing courtesy, comfort and con- 
venience at the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street 
near the Empire State Building, 
right in the heart of the shopping 
district and within a short walking 
distance of the Theatrical Section. 
A new reduced schedule of rates is 
being offered. Full information can 
be secured by writing Mr. H. G. 
Robinson, Assistant Manager of 
Hotel McAlpin, who will personally 
see to it that delegates receive special 
and preferred service.” 


JoHN J. WoELFLE, 
Manager. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 


New York City 
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Circulation Drive 
(Continued from page 6) 


curricular data. 


4. Keeps parents informed as to 
what is going on at the institution 
where their children are being edu- 
cated, 

Of course, there must be a general 
plan of operation. That will vary, in 
accordance with the administration of 
the school concerned, for the plans of 
the paper staffs must fit school regu- 
lations. Nearly every high school, 
however, has the means of selling to 
the student body through the medium 
of “home” or “roll rooms” or through 
Large high schools usu- 
ally employ the method of introduc- 
ing in the assemblies the plan of sell- 
ing, together with any inducements 
the circulation manager of the paper 
has thought best to offer, and then 
following this with roll room sales. 


assemblies. 


During the depression period many 
papers have resorted to the partial 
payment plan of selling with collec- 
tions at certain stated times and a final 
date when the full amount must be 
paid. Under this plan, one used 


by The Lincoln News, roll room rep- 
resentatives, are appointed to have 
charge of the selling in their respective 
rooms. They are provided with a 
book containing a pledge-to-buy sheet 
for each subscriber. These are perfor- 
ated so that with each payment a 
receipt may be written and torn off. 
When all receipts are torn off, the stub 
remains, showing that the subscriber 
has fulfilled his pledge. If subscribers 
do not complete their pledges, they 
are given the paper only as long as 
their payments would purchase it at 
the regular per copy rate. However, 
a very small proportion failed to com- 
plete payments to subscriptions to the 
Lincoln News. These were mostly 
those who left school. 

The circulation drive of The Lin- 
coln News this semester, which result- 
ed in the sale of 1,410 subscriptions, 
was built around the theme of the 
NRA. Virginia Smyth, circulation 
manager, conceived an idea of a five- 
week slogan contest, in which the 
letters NRA were to be used as the 
starting characters to key words of a 
slogan representing the highest ideals 
of The Lincoln News. 

Virginia had written one which was 


a fitting slogan, and the slogan writ- 
ten in the contest which most nearly 
coincided with hers was to be declared 
the winner. Four others winning 
second, third, fourth and fifth awards 
were to be selected and all were to 
be given a semester’s subscription to 
The News free. Other rules of the 
contest were; (1) A down payment 
on a subscription must be made to re- 
ceive a contest entry blank. (2) To 
be eligible for the prize, the subscriber 
must have paid his subscription in full 
by the end of five weeks. 

In addition, The Lincoln News al- 
ways offers a free subscription to the 
roll room representative selling sub- 
scriptions to seventy-five per cent of 
his room and serves ice cream to each 
roll that achieves 100 per cent in 
circulation to The News. Eight rooms 
received a total of sixteen gallons of 
ice cream as a result of this offer and 
The Lincoln News won an advertis- 
ing contract from the merchant from 
which it was purchased! 

By the end of three weeks The News 
had 1,200 subscribers and, through 
the interest carried by the slogan con- 
test, increased this to more than 1,300. 
Sales to alumni accounted for the rest. 


THREE DELIGHTFUL DAYS IN NEW YORK 


|*10. 


A Typical Three Day All Expense Visit 


2nd DAY: Breakfast and Luncheon at the 


Ist DAY: Arrive any time during the day 


. . . Attend any performance at the Radio 
City Music Hall. . . Dinner at the hotel . . 


hotel. . . 
Hollywood Restaurant and enjoy a fine 


Dine and dance at the famous 


Accommodations in a large double room 


i i : : . Hotel accommodations. 
with bath, circulating ice water and radio. 


Revue. . 


3rd DAY: Breakfast and Luncheon at the 


Best hotel. . . Your choice of a Broadway show 

Room or a guided tour Rockefeller Center and 

Accommodations Broadcasting Studio . . . Check out any time 
before 9:00 P. M. 


Fine 
Meals 
and Entertainment 


Your Choice 
of these Modern 


Hotels 
HOTEL PLYMOUTH HOTEL PRESIDENT 


West 49th Street 48th St., West of Broadway 


For Further Information or Reservations Write to either of these Splendid Hotels 





Letters To The Director 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 

For the past two years our editors 
have found it difficult to get enough 
subscribers to meet the obligations of 
each issue. We carry no advertising 
because the principal of our school 
has always been opposed to ads. 

Would the placing of ads in our 
publication lower its standing in your 
Association. 

S. J. H. 


Dear S. J. H.: 

Ads add greatly to the appearance 
of the publication if they are written 
intelligently and carry a message. 
Mere business cards are a dead loss but 
if the ads are well written so that 
the advertiser may profit by them, 
the publication will be improved. 
While we do not penalize publica- 
tions which carry reading matter only, 
we strongly recommend that adver- 
tisements be used both from the 
standpoints of finances and makeup. 


Before starting an advertising cam- 
paign I would conduct an extensive 
survey of the school to find out its 
purchasing power. In “School Press 
Management and Style”, by L. A. 
Greenawalt, published by McGraw 
Hill Co., you will find a most 
helpful chapter on different methods 
of procedure. 

JoseEpH M. Murpny. 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 

Is it possible for a publication that 
is neither a newspaper nor a magazine 
to join your organization? Is it pos- 
sible to subscribe to the “School Press 
Review” without joining the Asso- 
ciation? 


G. Hi. 5. 


Dear G. H. S.: 

Each year we have certain publi- 
cations, such as pages in the local 
newspaper, which cannot be classi- 
fied as either newspapers or magazines. 
For them we provide a “Special Class” 


where we give them the consideration 
their unusual state requires. Enter- 
ing your publication automatically 
gives you a subscription to the “School 
Press Review” but if you do not join, 
you may subscribe as to any other 
magazine. 
JosepH M. Murpny. 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 

In your recent announcement con- 
cerning the C. S. P. A. we notice that 
you award a gold quill to advisers 
who have done outstanding work on 
school publications. We nominate 
our adviser for that honor.—L. H. S. 


Dear L. H. 5.2 

We give annually a gold key to 
advisers who have done outstanding 
work on school publications. The 
usual procedure is for the present 
holders of keys to nominate those 
whom they believe should be given 
consideration at each of our annual 
conventions. 

JoserpH M. Murpny. 


The Public Be Pleased 





$4.00 


to Boston 


$6.00 Round Trip 


SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 


Go Friday or Saturday—Return Saturday, 
Sunday or Monday 


Round Trip, Boston—$4.50 


Providence—$3.50 


Phone BArclay 7-1800 


$3.00 


to Providence 


$4.50 Round Trip 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from 
Pier 11 N. R. (ft. of Liberty St., N. Y.) 
Daily and Sunday, 6:00 P. M. Outside 


Staterooms, with running water, $1.00 up. 


Table d’Hote Dinner—$1.00 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 





———~ COLONIAL LINE 
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Coming to New York? 


If you are attending the Columbia 
Convention, March 8-10, you will 
be at The Commodore for The 
Luncheon on the tenth—so why not 
plan to stay here the entire time 
you are in New York? 


LIVE where you can see and enjoy New York to best 
advantage—in the heart of things—yet within easy access 
to and from Columbia; for it is but a short hop on the 


subway you get right downstairs without going outdoors. 


ROOMS 


from 
ed 
Here are a few reasons why you should make this distine- 


tive hotel your home, when in New York: 


CONVENIENT location—Right at Grand Central—in 
the center of mid-town activity. Subways and shuttle at 


the door; offices, shops and theatres reached quickly! 


COMFORTABLE rooms—2,000 spacious, light, all open 


exposure—with every convenience, comfort and luxury. 


DELICIOUS food—As only this famous banquet hotel 


can serve it. Whether you have breakfast (from 25c), 
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luncheon (from 75c) or dinner (from $1) in the Station 
Cafe (Counter and Tables), the Tudor Restaurant or the 
English Grill, you’ll relish and enjoy the superb quality 
and cooking. And—in the English Grill you'll enjoy danc- 
ing to Isham Jones and his famous Columbia Broadcasting 


Orchestra, at dinner or supper. 


ECONOMICAL-—Only at Tue Commopore can you 
really get so much in fine living, plus a fine address, 
for so little. That is why THE Commopore is known as 
New York’s Lowest Priced Better Class Hotel. 


HOTEL COMMODORE 


EDWARD T. LAWLESS, Manager 


Lexington Ave. at 42nd St.— Right at Grand Central 


Operated by Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corporation 
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The Editor Writes _~ 


(Continued from page 4) 

the publication doubly hard. Only last week I heard of 
an editor in a large daily paper in a certain city who went 
to the school authorities and stated that the school publica- 
tions were cutting into his advertising revenue and de- 
manded that they cease publication immediately. His re- 
quest was granted and there now is no school newspaper 
or magazine in that city. 

This is but one of the many evils that the C. S. P. A. 
fights and the convention is a place where the Association 
will aid the school publications in surmounting their diffi- 
culty. 


A Stone’s But you don't need to put it to the | 
test. Our address speaks for itself. 

. Close to everything, yet on the 
edge where it’s not too noisy. You'll 
find the rates come pretty close, too, to your ideas on 


Throw from 
Everywhere 


YOU 

WANT TO 
BE SURE TO 
VISIT 


The Chrysler 
Observation Tower 


* 
ON THE CORNER 

42nd Street and Lexington Ave. 
—Just a step from the 


Hotel Commodore— 


HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 
103rd STREET and BROADWAY 
250 Large Airy Rooms 
With Shower and Bath 


Special Rates and Accommodations 
for Students and Their 
Visiting Families and Friends 
Within short walking distance of the University 
on Subway, Bus and Trolley lines. 


Edward C. Flaherty, Manager 





what you should spend for good living. 


Single room $2.50-$3 Double room $3.50-$4 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


55th Street and 7th Avenue 


* * 


CV 


Special Rates for Delegates 
To The Scholastic 
Press Convention 
Also Students 


European and American Plan 
All Outside Rooms. 


HOTEL 
Kings Crown 


Right on the Campus 


420 WEST 116th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





New York City | 


STAY AT 


THE TAFT 


DuRING THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC Press ASSOCIATION 


2.000 ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 
DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $3.50 


EVEN LESS BY THE WEEK 


CENTRAL LOCATION, WITH EVERY TRANSIT FACILITY AT THE DOOR 
ADJOINING RADIO CITY 


Breakfast—25c George Hall 
Luncheon—50c HOTEL t AFT and his C.B.S. 
Dinner—50c Orchestra 
7TH AVENUE AT 50TH STREET on te ae ae 
NEW YORK 


Write ALFRED LEWIS, Manager, for reservations 


Scholastic Press Association 


AND WELCOME...Columbia 
There / 


© to the 10th Annual Convention 
New York, March 8-9-10 


Be certain to make the Shelton Hotel your 
headquarters while in New York. Here you 
will meet and greet your fellow students. You 
will surely enjoy staying at this fine hotel. 
Shelton guests are privileged to use the famous 
swimming pool, the gymnasium, solarium, and 
roof garden at no extra charge. Convenient to 
theatres, restaurants and clubs. Immediate reser- 


vations advisable. 
Convention Rates 


vutw'me | HOTEL SHELTON 


. LEXINGTON AVENUE at 49th St. New York 














REGISTER NOW! 


Largest Gathering of Its Kind in the World 


AT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
March 8, 9, 10, 1934 


MEET 


“The World of School Publications’ 
AY THE 
Tenth Annual Convention 
OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


SEND REGISTRATIONS TO 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 

















